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U.S.- China  Relations: 
Learning  to  Live  with  Interdependence 


The  60th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  atomic  bombings  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  August  6  and  9  provides  a 
poignant  reminder  of  the  horrendous  consequences 
that  can  occur  when  rival  powers  fail  to  manage 
their  conflicts  peacefully. 

Japan's  brutal  military  conquests  of  China,  other 
parts  of  Asia,  and  the  South  Pacific  in  the  1930s  and 
1940s  were  in  large  part  efforts  to  secure  access  to  oil 
and  other  resources  vital  to  achieving  its  imperial 
ambitions  and  status  as  a  world  power.  Oil  was  key 
to  its  rising  military  power,  but  by  1940,  Japan  had  to 
import  more  than  90  percent  of  its  oil  needs,  mostly 
from  the  U.S.  Japan's  invasion  of  the  South  Pacific 
was  a  desperate  effort  to  seize  oil  reserves  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  rest  is  dismal  history.  Japan's  quest  for  empire 
ended  after  years  of  horrific  warfare,  culminating  in 
the  U.S.  atomic  bombings  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga¬ 
saki  and  the  fire  bombings  of  other  Japanese  cities. 

In  many  respects,  China  today  stands  where 
Japan  stood  70  years  ago  -  a  rapidly  rising  Asian 
power,  seeking  status  as  a  world  power,  with  a 
surging  demand  for  imported  oil  and  other  natural 
resources.  Chinese  leaders  are  intent  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  China's  1.3  billion  people  above 
the  meager  level  of  living  that  most  experience 
today  by  rapidly  increasing  China's  share  of  global 
economic  production  and  trade.  Today,  the  U.S. 
and  China  are  increasingly  intertwined  in  matters 
of  trade,  investment,  environment,  security,  culture, 
and  technology. 

Oil,  too.  In  2003,  China  surpassed  Japan  to  become 
the  second  largest  oil  consumer  after  the  United 
States.  By  2025,  oil  demand  in  China  is  expected 
to  double,  and  it  will  have  to  import  75  percent  of 


its  needs,  at  the  same  time  as  the  U.S.  will  need  to 
import  70  percent  of  its  needs,  if  current  trends  con¬ 
tinue. 

How  will  the  U.S.  respond  to  China's  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  power  and  increasing  claim  to  finite  global  oil 
reserves?  Will  our  two  countries  learn  to  manage 
our  competition  peacefully?  Will  we  adapt  creative¬ 
ly  to  our  growing  interdependence? 

There  is  no  real  alternative  to  living  with  interdepen¬ 
dence.  Today,  both  sides  are  nuclear  armed.  War 
cannot  be  the  way  future  conflicts  are  addressed. 

Yet  the  risk  of  war  looms  ominously  on  the  horizon. 
Tensions  are  rising,  propelled  by  trade  disputes,  ris¬ 
ing  protectionism,  nationalism,  militarism,  conflicts 
over  Taiwan  and  North  Korea,  and  competition  for 
oil.  (More  inside.) 

The  Bush  administration.  Congress,  and  Chinese 
leaders  are  on  the  cusp  of  making  decisions  that  will 
direct  the  course  of  U.S.-China  relations  for  decades 
to  come.  Will  they  set  the  stage  for  a  future  nuclear 
confrontation  and  a  war  no  nation  can  win,  or  will 
they  choose  a  path  toward  the  peaceful  prevention 
of  deadly  conflict? 

Several  years  ago  at  a  forum  at  FCNL  on  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  China,  Sandy  Gottlieb,  former  head  of  the 
nuclear  disarmament  group  SANE,  succinctly  stated 
the  case  for  sustained,  constructive  engagement  with 
China.  He  observed  that  when  talk,  travel,  and  trade 
between  two  countries  cease,  war  is  soon  to  follow. 
We  pray  that  our  leaders  will  recognize  the  wisdom 
and  heed  the  warning  of  this  simple,  but  profound, 
observation.  ■ 


War  is  not  the  answer, 
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Quaker  College  Hiroshima  Collection 
Is  Largest  in  United  States 

The  largest  collection  of  reference  and  resource  materials  on  the 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  atomic  bombings  outside  of  Japan  is  in 
Wilmington,  OH. 

The  Peace  Resource  Center 
at  Wilmington  College  was 
founded  by  Barbara  Reyn¬ 
olds,  a  Quaker  peace  activ¬ 
ist  and  long-time  resident 
of  Hiroshima.  The  center 
was  started  with  Reynolds' 
original  collection  of  docu¬ 
mentary  films,  books,  and 
research  files  on  the  bomb¬ 
ings.  The  center's  steadily  expanding  library  (currently  numbering 
about  2,000  titles)  includes  books  on  nonviolence,  conflict  resolution,  the 
atomic  bombing,  nuclear  and  war  and  peace  issues,  and  a  large  number 
of  peace  education  curriculum  materials  for  children  and  youth.  The 
separate  Japanese-language  library  contains  some  600  titles  on  the  atom¬ 
ic  bombings. 

More  information  about  the  resources  and  programs  of  the  Peace 
Resource  Center  is  found  at  www.wilmington.edu/peaceRC.htm.  ■ 


Give  Today  for  a  Nuclear  Free  Tomorrow 

The  U.S.  administration  is  pushing  for  a  new  generation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  weaponization  of  space.  Through  FCNL's  Quaker 
Nuclear  Disarmament  Program  people  like  you  have  been  able  to 
block  this  dangerous  development — so  far.  But  new  proposals  keep 
emerging,  and  our  work  has  become  more  urgent.  See  our  web  site 
at  www.fcnl.org/nuclear. 

YOUR  GIFT  IS  NEEDED  to  help  sustain  our  Quaker  witness  in 
Washington.  Contributions  to  FCNL  support  lobbying  and  are  not 
tax  deductible.  Contributions  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  are  tax 
deductible  and  support  research  and  educational  activities. 

To  contribute. 

Mail  your  check  to  FCNL,  245  Second  Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC, 
20002. 

Charge  your  donation  to  your  credit  card  by  calling  800-630-1330, 
ext.  141. 

Donate  online  securely  by  going  to  FCNL's  web  site,  www.fcnl.org 
and  click  on  "donate  now." 

Thank  you! 
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U.S.  China  Policy  at  a  Crossroads: 
Constructive  Engagement  or  Hostile  Containment? 


Many  can  remember  the  fear,  hostility,  upheaval, 
and  violent  oppression  during  the  Cold  War 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  For  many 
years,  our  countries  confronted  one  another  across 
the  "iron  curtain"  with  nuclear  weapons,  engaged  in 
a  mutually  bankrupting  arms  race,  waged  murder¬ 
ous  proxy  wars  around  the  globe,  created  mountains 
of  toxic  and  radioactive  wastes,  and  risked  nuclear 
Armageddon.  The  world  is  still  paying  the  price  of 
this  bitter  legacy. 

Now  China  seems  to  be  on  track  to  become  a  com¬ 
petitive  superpower  within  a  couple  of  decades, 
challenging  U.S.  global  dominance.  Waging  another 
Cold  War  is  not  a  viable  option,  but  what  is?  What 
should  our  governments  do  now  to  avoid  the  wars, 
suffering,  costs,  and  the  risks  of  another  Cold  War? 

Recognizing  and  learning  to  live  constructively  with 
our  growing  interdependence  would  be  a  far  better 
path  toward  long-term  peaceful  coexistence,  coop¬ 
eration  on  challenges  of  mutual  concern,  and  the 
prospect  of  human  betterment  for  all  involved. 

Growing  Interdependence 

China  depends  increasingly  on  world  trade  and 
foreign  investment  to  advance  its  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  meet  the  economic  aspirations  of  its  restive 
population  of  1.3  billion  people,  most  of  whom  still 
subsist  at  a  very  meager  standard  of  living.  Rising 
trade  and  foreign  investment  have  created  millions 
of  new,  higher-paying  jobs  and  a  rapidly  expanding 
middle  class.  China's  economic  growth  depends 
on  increasing  its  access  to  global  markets  for  steel, 
copper,  cement,  soy  beans,  oil,  and  gas.  Increasing 
access  to  science,  technology,  and  higher  education 
is  also  key.  Business  and  tourist  travel  to  China  is 
increasing. 

China  depends  significantly  on  the  U.S.  for  its  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  U.S.  demand  for  inexpensive 
Chinese  goods  provides  jobs  for  millions  of  workers. 
China  uses  the  dollars  earned  from  trade  with  the 
U.S.  to  buy  oil  and  other  commodities  on  the  global 
market.  U.S.-based  firms  have  invested  billions  in 
China's  economy,  providing  jobs,  raising  living  stan¬ 
dards,  and  introducing  U.S.  business  management 


and  labor  standards.  Thousands  of  Chinese  students 
attend  U.S.  universities. 

The  U.S.  also  increasingly  depends  on  China  eco¬ 
nomically.  China's  inexpensive  goods  help  keep  the 
U.S.  cost  of  living  low,  leaving  U.S.  consumers  more 
money  to  save  or  to  spend  on  other  things.  In  turn, 
Chinese  demand  for  U.S.  goods  and  services  cre¬ 
ates  opportunities  for  U.S.  business  and  jobs  for  U.S. 
workers.  China  invests  its  mounting  dollar  reserves 
in  U.S.  Treasury  bonds,  and,  in  so  doing,  helps  keep 
U.S.  interest  rates  low  and  the  U.S.  economy  grow¬ 
ing.  Chinese  tourism  in  the  U.S.  is  increasing. 


The  more  the  two  societies  become  intertwined,  the 
less  inclined  they  should  be  toward  war. 


Both  countries  also  have  an  environmental  stake  in 
each  other's  economic  development  decisions.  The 
U.S.  consumes  more  natural  resources  per  capita 
than  any  other  country  by  far.  The  environmen¬ 
tal  effects  of  this  consumption  go  far  beyond  U.S. 
borders,  contributing  significantly  to  increasing 
concentrations  of  global  greenhouse  gases,  holes  in 
the  stratospheric  ozone  layer,  and  the  depletion  and 
degradation  of  natural  resources  around  the  world. 
What  will  happen  if  China  seeks  the  same  level  of 
per  capita  consumption  as  the  U.S. — cars,  SUV's, 
refrigerators,  air  conditioners,  washing  machines, 
computers,  suburban  mansions,  meat?  The  U.S. 
level  of  consumption  is  not  sustainable  globally. 

As  nuclear  powers,  both  countries  have  a  compelling 
interest  in  preventing  bilateral  conflicts  from  escalat¬ 
ing  to  war  and  in  avoiding  a  costly,  dangerous  arms 
race.  More  broadly,  the  U.S.  and  China  also  have 
strong  interests  in  reducing  violent  extremism  and 
nuclear  proliferation,  and  preventing  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases  such  as  "bird  flu"  and  HIV/AIDS. 

To  advance  their  interests,  both  countries  increasing¬ 
ly  depend  on  one  another  to  promote  a  peaceful  and 
stable  world,  a  fair  international  system  for  trade  and 
investment,  diplomatic  engagement  and  cooperation, 
and  a  stable,  life-sustaining  biosphere. 


(continued  on  page  5) 
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Rising  U.S.  &  Chinese  Oil  Dependence: 
Time  for  Cooperation,  Not  Confrontation 


The  U.S.  and  China  are  both  now  scouring  the 
globe  to  secure  access  to  remaining  oil  reserves  to 
meet  rapidly  rising  domestic  oil  demand.  Growth 
in  oil  demand  in  the  U.S.  and  China  combined 
accounted  for  about  half  of  the  global  increase 
in  demand  in  2004,  according  to  the  Worldwatch 
Institute  {Vital  Signs  2005). 

China  has  become  the  second  largest  oil  consum¬ 
ing  country  after  the  U.S.  (6.6  million  and  20.5  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  per  day  in  2004,  respectively).  Chinese 
oil  imports  increased  sharply  from  2003  to  2004, 
accounting  for  over  40%  of  its  consumption  (com¬ 
pared  to  almost  60%  foreign  imports  for  the  U.S.). 
By  2025,  China  is  expected  to  need  to  import  75% 
of  its  oil;  the  U.S.,  70%.  China  is  still  far  behind  the 
U.S.  in  total  oil  consumption.  The  U.S.,  with  less 
than  5%  of  the  world's  population,  consumes  about 
25%  of  global  oil  production,  while  China,  with 
about  22%  of  the  world's  population,  consumes 
only  about  8%.  But,  if  current  trends  continue, 
China  is  expected  to  surpass  the  U.S.  within  a  few 
decades. 

More  Cars  =  More  Oil  Demand 

Much  of  China's  rising  oil  demand  is  driven  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  its  auto  industry.  The  Econo¬ 
mist  reports  that  demand  for  new  cars  in  China  is 
expected  to  keep  growing  by  10%-20%  per  year  for 
the  next  several  years.  Five  million  new  cars  were 
sold  in  China  last  year,  making  China  the  third 
largest  car  market  after  the  U.S.  (17  million)  and 
Japan  (5.9  million).  Producers  expect  the  Chinese 
auto  market  to  surpass  the  U.S.  within  the  next  10 
years.  With  a  growing  middle  class  of  more  than 
450  million,  China  has  become  the  hottest  market 
for  the  global  auto  industry. 

With  only  10  million  private  cars  on  the  road, 
China  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch  up  with 
the  U.S.,  but  already  cars  are  consuming  one-third 
of  China's  oil.  New  expressways  are  paving  over 
scarce  prime  agricultural  farm  lands,  and  smog 
from  cars  is  contributing  increasingly  to  already 
poor  urban  air  quality  (Economist,  6/4/05). 


Growing  U.S.  and  Chinese  oil  dependence  has 
put  our  two  countries  on  a  collision  course. 

What  happens  if  China  develops  and  deploys 
the  capacity  to  militarily  defend  its  foreign 
oil  reserves,  pipelines,  and  sea  lanes?  What 
happens  when  China  starts  intervening  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  oil-rich  developing  countries 
to  preserve  its  oil  interests?  What  happens 
when  there  are  500  million  oil-burning  vehicles 
on  China's  highways  spewing  millions  more 
tons  of  greenhouse  gases  into  the  atmosphere? 
Competition  over  oil  could  lead  our  two 
countries  to  a  nuclear  confrontation. 

No  Need  for  Conflict  Over  Oil 

Yet,  there  is  no  need  for  a  conflict  over  oil  if 
both  countries  recognize  compelling  security, 
economic,  and  environmental  reasons  to  reduce 
oil  dependence.  Dependence  on  foreign  oil 
constrains  both  countries'  foreign  policy  choices 
and  exposes  their  oil  supplies  to  increasing 
political  risk.  Oil  imports  consume  scarce  foreign 
exchange  reserves  that  both  could  put  to  better 
use  domestically.  Both  countries  have  significant 
domestic  sources  of  renewable  energy  that  have 
yet  to  be  exploited.  Affordable  technologies  exist 
now  that  can  dramatically  reduce  the  oil-intensity 
of  both  economies,  and  emerging  technologies 
on  the  horizon  hold  promise  for  even  greater 
reductions.  Both  countries  are  highly  vulnerable 
to  the  possible  impacts  of  global  warming,  which 
will  only  intensify  if  the  U.S.  and  China  continue 
along  their  current  energy  development  paths. 

The  U.S.  needs  to  dramatically  reduce  its  oil  con¬ 
sumption,  and  China  needs  to  leapfrog  beyond 
oil  dependence  in  its  economic  development.  The 
world  can  neither  afford  continued  wasteful  and 
excessive  U.S.  per  capita  consumption  of  oil  nor 
a  China  that  follows  the  U.S.  model  of  an  oil  and 
car  dependent  economy.  Together,  we  must  find 
a  better  way.  U.S.-China  cooperation  to  reduce  oil 
dependence  can  create  security  for  the  people  of 
both  countries.  ■ 
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China  Policy  (continued  from  page  3) 

As  China  and  the  U.S.  have  normalized  trade  rela¬ 
tions,  the  U.S.  manufacturing  sector  has  continued  to 
shrink.  Jobs  and  investment  have  shifted  to  China 
(and  elsewhere)  to  take  advantage  of  lower  labor  and 
other  costs  and  fast-growing  domestic  markets.  Chi¬ 
nese  workers  and  communities  have  often  benefitted 
at  the  expense  of  U.S.  workers  and  communities. 

The  economic  safety  net  for  displaced  U.S.  workers 
is  often  inadeqate,  and  new  jobs  paying  living  wages 
are  scarce. 

Further,  the  Chinese  government  can  be  tough  and 
determined  at  the  negotiating  table.  The  Chinese 
government  is  an  authoritarian,  oppressive  regime. 

It  is  not  directly  accountable  to  its  people:  it  shows 
little  toleration  for  freedom  of  speech  or  religion,  and 
it  jails  critical  journalists  and  dissenters.  Corruption 
is  rampant,  and  laws  are  arbitrarily  enforced. 

A  growing  chorus  of  critics  in  the  U.S.  charges  that 
China's  government-controlled  banks  manipulate  its 
currency  to  China's  advantage  in  trade,  and  govern¬ 
ment-controlled  industries  engage  in  unfair  trade 
practices.  Chinese  enforcement  of  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  rights  and  labor  standards  is  weak.  In  its  quest 
for  foreign  oil,  China  is  making  deals  with  some  of 
the  world's  most  oppressive  regimes  (Iran,  Sudan, 
Uzbekistan,  and  Saudi  Arabia). 

A  soon-to-be  released  Pentagon  report  is  expected 
to  portray  China  as  an  increasing  military  threat  to 
peace  and  stability  in  Asia  and  U.S.  strategic  inter¬ 
ests.  Likely,  the  report  will  conclude  that  the  U.S. 
must  prepare  now  to  maintain  military  supremacy 
over  China.  Members  of  Congress  and  some  in  the 
Bush  administration  are  calling  increasingly  for  pro¬ 
tectionist  and  confrontational  policies. 

But  of  course  this  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  We 
must  also  consider  the  disparity  between  our  two 
countries  today  in  terms  of  global  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  military  power.  China  is  at  a  very  different 
stage  than  the  U.S.  in  its  political,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  It  has  made  tremendous  strides 
over  the  past  25  years  toward  a  more  open  society 
and  more  responsive  government  institutions;  but 
China  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  along  a  very  uncer¬ 
tain  path. 

We  in  the  U.S.  need  to  recall  the  19th  and  20th 
century  legacies  of  hostile,  exploitative,  racist,  and 


demeaning  U.S.  policies  toward  China — legacies 
which  the  people  of  China  today  still  remember  and 
resent.  Nationalism  runs  deep  among  the  Chinese 
people.  The  Chinese  government  is  determined  to 
control  China's  development  in  its  own  way  and  to 
establish  what  it  sees  as  China's  rightful  place  among 
world  powers. 

Extend  the  Hand  of  Friendship 

How  can  our  government  help  advance  the  legiti¬ 
mate  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  both  countries? 
How  can  we  build  constructively  upon  and  develop 
our  growing  interdependence?  How  can  we  pro¬ 
mote  peaceful  coexistence,  increasing  cooperation 
on  challenges  of  mutual  concern,  and  human  better¬ 
ment  for  the  peoples  of  both  countries? 

Congress  can  start  by  enacting  the  United  States 
-  People's  Republic  of  China  Cultural  Engagement 
Act,  S.1117,  recently  introduced  by  Sens.  Lieberman 
(D-CT)  and  Alexander  (R-TN).  This  bipartisan  bill 
would,  in  Sen.  Lieberman's  words,  "deepen  the  scope 
and  breadth  of  America's  relationship  with  China 
through  the  reaching  out  of  our  nation's  hand  in 
friendship."  The  bill  would  invest  in  expanding  U.S. 
elementary  through  university-level  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  and  cultural  education  programs,  support  aca¬ 
demic  and  scientific  exchange,  expand  U.S.  economic 
foreign  service  personnel  in  U.S.  consulates  in  China, 
and  promote  the  development  of  U.S.  export  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  China. 

Introducing  the  bill.  Sen.  Lieberman  observed:  "At 
this  point  in  our  history  we  stand  at  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  in  American  foreign  policy  and  indeed 
of  world  history.  For  the  first  time  ever  an  economic 
and  military  superpower  is  about  to  emerge  with¬ 
out  war  or  catastrophe. . . .  The  People's  Republic 
of  China,  stands  at  the  precipice  of  becoming  one 
of  the  two  most  influential  nations  on  earth. . .  The 
dividend  from  this  investment  in  our  future  business 
and  government  leaders  pays  for  itself  a  hundred 
or  even  a  million  times  over  in  opportunities  for 
economic  growth  and  in  potential  foreign  crises  that 
will  be  averted." 

The  peaceful  prevention  of  deadly  conflict  between 
the  U.S.  and  China  later  this  century  must  begin 
now,  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  Our  children  and 
grandchildren  need  congressional  action  today  if 
their  tomorrows  are  to  be  secure  and  free  of  war.  ■ 
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Recognizing  China-Taizvan  Interdependence 


Common  wisdom  suggests  that  conflict  over  the 
status  of  Taiwan  is  the  issue  most  likely  to  bring  war 
between  the  U.S.  and  China.  However,  the  grow¬ 
ing  interdependence  between  China  and  Taiwan  is 
changing  the  equation  and  driving  up  the  potential 
cost  of  war  across  the  Taiwan  Strait. 

Since  Congress  passed  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  in 
1979,  the  U.S.  has  focused  on  maintaining  a  “military 
balance"  as  the  key  to  decreasing  the  likelihood  of 
war  across  the  Taiwan  Strait.  To  achieve  this,  the 
U.S.  sells  weapons  of  a  “defensive"  nature  to  Taiwan 
and  maintains  the  threat  of  U.S.  military  support  for 
Taiwan  in  the  event  of  a  military  conflict  with  China. 

In  recent  years  increasing  cross-strait  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment  are  offering  new  means  of  deterring  conflict 
unrelated  to  sales  of  military  hardware  and  projec¬ 
tions  of  military  power.  Taiwan  now  sells  more  of  its 
goods  to  China  than  any  other  country.  China  con¬ 


tinues  to  rely  heavily  on  technology  and  investment 
from  Taiwan  for  its  development.  Taiwanese  business¬ 
es  have  invested  more  than  $100  billion  in  China. 

Warm  economic  relations  have  led  to  warmer  rela¬ 
tions  between  peoples,  as  well.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  about  1  million 
Taiwanese  business  people  and  their  families  live  in 
China.  The  increased  interaction  between  Taiwan 
and  China  includes  more  than  210,000  marriages. 

Politicians  in  China  and  Taiwan  are  increasingly 
likely  to  weigh  business  interests  in  making  poten¬ 
tially  destabilizing  policy  decisions.  When  China 
passed  its  anti-secession  law  in  March,  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Wen  Jiabao  attempted  to  mitigate  the  impact 
of  the  legislation  by  offering  to  ease  restrictions  on 
imports  of  Taiwanese  agricultural  products. 

(continued  on  page  7) 


Tweaking  the  U.S.  Dragon's  Nose 

By  Col.  Dan  Smith  (USA  Ret.) 


Folklore  says  dragons  rule  the  seas.  After  half  a 
century  of  domination  by  a  foreign  species  (the 
U.S.),  geo-political  pressures  on  China  and  Japan 
are  moving  both  “dragon  states"  to  reclaim  their 
pasts  as  regional  sea  powers.  Just  how  they  imple¬ 
ment  policies  related  to  this  goal  (in  mythology, 
dragons  see  themselves  as  perfect,  which  leads  to 
aggressive  inflexibility)  may  determine  whether 
East  Asia  escapes  major  conflict  in  this  century. 

The  common  pressure  affecting  Beijing  and  Tokyo 
is  the  ever-increasing  need  for  oil.  Japan's  depen¬ 
dence  on  imports  was  a  significant  factor  in  its 
decision  to  attack  the  U.S.  Pacific  fleet  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1941.  Today,  that  pressure  is  even  greater,  but 
now  Japan  must  compete  with  the  exploding  oil 
demand  from  mainland  China. 

For  its  part,  the  Bush  administration  seems  intent 
on  parlaying  Japan's  energy  dependence  into  great¬ 
er  military  cooperation— cooperation  aimed  chiefly 
against  China's  steady  build-up  of  its  capacity  to 
operate  in  the  high  seas.  Modern  pacifist  Japan  is 
largely  a  U.S.  creation.  But  increasingly  in  the  past 
10  years,  Japan  has  incrementally  moved  toward 


“state  normalcy,"  which  is  to  say  it  has  been  inte¬ 
grating  more  fully  into  its  international  views  the 
types  of  military  considerations  weighed  by  other 
states  in  choosing  courses  of  action. 

Examples  of  this  growing  militarism  include 
the  first  specific  declaration  (February  2005)  that 
resolving  the  Taiwan-China  stand-off  is  a  “com¬ 
mon  strategic  objective"  of  the  U.S.  and  Japan;  the 
first-ever,  full  Japanese  participation  in  the  annual 
Cobra  Gold  war  games  (May  2005);  increased 
involvement  in  U.S.  missile  defense  development; 
and  interdiction  of  ships  under  the  U.S.-led  prolif¬ 
eration  security  initiative. 

Washington  needs  Tokyo  for  troop  bases,  for  the 
Iraq  War,  for  North  Korean  nuclear  weapons  talks, 
and  for  unanticipated  regional  contingencies.  How 
long  the  U.S.  can  keep  Japan  pitted  against  China  on 
regional  matters  is  the  unspoken  question.  Western 
dragons,  being  solitary  creatures,  are  used  to  get¬ 
ting  their  way.  That's  unlike  the  more  social  Eastern 
dragons;  they  just  might  decide  it's  more  fun  to 
tweak  the  foreign  dragon  than  be  tweaked. 
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China  Key  to  Resolving  Korean  Nuclear  Crisis 


Given  all  of  the  strident  public  criticism  that  China 
has  received  recently  from  members  of  Congress 
and  the  administration  on  matters  of  trade,  currency 
valuation,  intellectual  property  protection,  human 
rights,  and  security,  it  may  seem  somewhat  ironic 
that  the  U.S.  government  is  depending  so  heavily  on 
China  to  resolve  the  diplomatic  impasse  with  North 
Korea. 

From  the  start,  the  U.S.  has  wanted  China  to  play  a 
central  role  in  the  multilateral  "six-party  process"  to 
end  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons  program.  The 
negotiations,  involving  the  U.S.,  China,  Japan,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  the  two  Koreas,  have  the  potential  to  work. 
North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons  program  has  region¬ 
al  ramifications  beyond  the  threat  posed  to  the  U.S., 
including  the  possibility  of  causing  a  regional  nucle¬ 
ar  arms  race. 

However,  to  be  successful,  a  multilateral  approach 
must  recognize,  respect,  and  address  the  different 
interests  of  each  of  the  parties.  In  this,  the  six-party 
process  has  fallen  far  short  of  what  is  needed.  There 
are  deep  disagreements  among  the  parties,  par¬ 
ticularly  between  the  U.S.  and  China.  For  example, 
w'hile  China  thinks  North  Korea's  plutonium  pro¬ 


gram  should  be  the  primary  focus  of  negotiations, 
the  U.S.  insists  on  including  discussion  of  North 
Korea's  less-advanced  uranium  program.  The  U.S. 
thinks  the  greatest  concern  is  that  North  Korea  will 
develop  nuclear  weapons,  while  China  is  equally  or 
more  concerned  about  the  implications  of  a  collaps¬ 
ing  North  Korean  economy  along  its  border. 

Most  significantly,  each  country  blames  the  other  for 
the  current  negotiating  deadlock:  China  thinks  the 
U.S.  should  be  more  flexible  and  accommodating  in 
its  stance  toward  North  Korea,  while  the  U.S.  thinks 
China  should  increase  its  political  and  economic 
pressure  on  North  Korea.  There  is  a  great  risk  that  if 
the  deadlock  continues,  the  U.S.  will  blame  China  for 
the  lack  of  success.  Already  members  of  Congress 
routinely  question  China's  failure  to  get  North  Korea 
back  to  the  bargaining  table. 

The  U.S.  and  China  are  inextricably  dependent  on 
one  another  for  bringing  about  a  peaceful,  negoti¬ 
ated  end  to  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons  program. 
However,  until  the  U.S.  and  China  take  one  anoth¬ 
er's  concerns  more  seriously  and  recognize  their 
interdependence,  the  negotiating  deadlock  is  likely 
to  continue.  ■ 


Recognizing  China-Taiwan  (continued  from  page  6) 

Chinese  and  Taiwanese  leaders  are  now  finding 
ways  to  gain  politically  by  promoting  cross-strait 
dialogue.  A  decision  in  late  January  to  allow  direct 
charter  flights  between  the  mainland  and  Taiwan 
during  the  Chinese  New  Year  was  popular  in  both 
China  and  Taiwan.  In  May,  Taiwan  opposition  party 
leaders  Lien  Chan  and  James  Soong  took  the  lead  in 
cross-strait  dialogue  with  their  historic  visits  to  the 
mainland.  In  turn,  China  cut  import  tariffs  on  Tai¬ 
wanese  fruit  and  reiterated  its  offer  to  negotiate  with 
Taiwan  "on  an  equal  footing." 

Of  course,  increased  business,  civilian,  cultural,  and 
political  contacts  do  not  provide  an  absolute  guaran¬ 
tee  against  war.  Many  in  Taiwan  remain  skeptical 
of  China's  motives,  especially  as  China  spends  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  to  modernize  its  military  and 
deploys  hundreds  of  missiles  across  the  strait.  How¬ 
ever,  strengthening  interdependence  offers  a  posi¬ 
tive  alternative  to  military  provocations  and  a  costly 
arms  race. 


Unfortunately,  the  primary  means  of  U.S.  engage¬ 
ment  in  cross-strait  affairs  has  been  weapons  sales 
to  Taiwan,  even  in  the  face  of  Taiwan's  resistance. 

So  far,  Taiwan's  legislature  has  refused  to  approve 
an  $18  billion  weapons  package  from  the  U.S.,  first 
offered  in  2001.  The  Bush  administration  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  have  grown  publicly  critical  of 
Taiwan's  reluctance.  A  May  vote  in  Taiwan  against 
the  purchase  provoked  a  letter  from  33  members  of 
Congress  to  Taiwan's  majority  Kuomintang  party, 
demanding  that  Taiwan  buy  the  weapons  "without 
further  delay." 

Taiwan  should  be  making  its  own  decisions  about  its 
future  without  interference  from  the  U.S.  Congress. 
The  U.S.  should  actively  support,  through  state¬ 
ments  and  gestures,  increased  dialogue,  trade,  and 
exchange  across  the  strait-not  an  arms  race.  War  is 
not  the  answer  to  China  and  Taiwan's  future.  Peace¬ 
ful  interdependence  is.  ■ 
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NORTH  KOREA,  JAPAN 

Marking  Hiroshima/Nagasaki  60th  Anniversary 


Sixty  years  ago  the  world  was  stunned  by  the  bomb¬ 
ings  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  Japan,  that  ended 
World  War  11.  But  60  years  later  there  are  surprising 
and  disappointing  parallels  between  the  issues  the 
world  faces  today  and  the  issues  the  world  confront¬ 
ed  then. 

Today,  the  U.S.  government  is  proposing  to  develop 
new,  "usable"  nuclear  weapons — ^but  this  time  the 
weapons  have  70  times  the  explosive  power  of  the 
original  Hiroshima  bomb.  And  in  the  international 
community,  the  Bush  administration  is  actively 
blocking  efforts  to  advance  and  strengthen  treaties  to 
stop  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  work  toward  disarmament. 

For  three  consecutive  years  the  administration  has 
asked  for  funding  for  a  new  nuclear  bomb  called 
the  nuclear  "bunker  buster."  In  May,  the  House  of 
Representatives  deleted  funding  for  this  new  nuclear 
weapon  as  part  of  the  annual  budget  process.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  Senate  has  funded  the  nuclear  bunker 
buster.  The  issue  now  will  be  decided  in  a  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  in  September.  In  2004, 
we  succeeded  in  deleting  funds  for  the  nuclear  bun¬ 
ker  buster  in  conference  committee  and  have  a  good 
chance  of  doing  so  again  in  2005. 

Senators  need  to  hear  that  60  years  after  the  bombing 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the  world  does  not  need 
new  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  particularly  important  to 
take  this  message  to  Sen.  Domenici  (NM),  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Water  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  and  the  eight  other  Republican  sena- 


ACT  NOW:  Hiroshima  Day  on  August  6  is  our 
opportunity  to  use  a  day  of  tragedy  and  remem¬ 
brance  to  push  locally  for  nuclear  disarmament.  If 
there  is  a  commemorative  event  in  your  community, 
take  along  copies  of  FCNL's  nuclear  bunker  buster 
fact  sheet.  It  can  be  downloaded  from  FCNL's  web 
site,  at  www.fcnl.org/nuclear.  Organize  a  letter-writ¬ 
ing  table  to  Congress,  particularly  if  one  of  your  sen¬ 
ators  is  on  the  Senate  Energy  and  Water  Appropria¬ 
tions  Subcommittee.  If  you  have  family  or  friends 
in  New  Mexico,  send  them  an  email  and  ask  them 
to  send  a  short  message  to  Sen.  Domenici.  If  there  is 
no  local  Hiroshima  Day  event,  organize  your  friends 
and  family  to  hold  a  commemoration.  FCNL  has  an 
attractive  event  flyer  that  you  can  use.  It  is  on  our 
web  site. 


tors  on  the  committee.  They  are  Sens.  Cochran  (MS), 
McConnell  (KY),  Bennett  (UT),  Burns  (MT),  Craig 
(ID),  Bond  (MO),  Hutchison  (TX),  and  Allard  (CO). 

In  May,  more  than  150  countries  gathered  at  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  for  four  weeks  to  review  the  nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT).  The  NPT  is  the  bedrock 
of  the  international  nonproliferation  regime.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Bush  administration  blocked  the  conference 
from  reaching  any  agreement  on  strengthening  steps 
toward  disarmament  under  NPT.  As  Mohamed 
ElBaradei,  the  director  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  has  warned,  "[Y]ou  can't  tell  every¬ 
one  'don't  touch  nuclear  weapons'  while  continuing 
to  build  them."  {Washington  Post,  Jan.  30,  2005).  ■ 


